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ABSTRACT 

This paper provides a synthesis of research and 
theory directly related to retention of adult students^ In the first 
of five raaior sections, readers are provided with a brief discussion 
of the nature and significance of the dropout-retention problem. 
Section 2 reviews research findings relating to who drops out and 
why. Sociodemographic, psychological, external situational, program 
context, and teaching-learning factors are examined in this section. 
Theoretical perspectives on dropouts and retention are reviewed in 
the third section. Theoretical models reviewed include the congruence 
model, expectancy-valence model, reinforcement of attendance model, 
and cost-benefit model. Section U outlines a general theoretical 
model of the dropout-persistence process in adult education. The 
final section discusses general guidelines for promoting adult 
student retention. (CT) 
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The Educational Resources Information Center Clearinghouse on Adult. Career, and 

!v.'tfm f T^M^^^^ ? °^ clearinghouses in a nationwide information 

system that is funded by the National Institute of Education. One of the functions of the 
Clearinghouse is to interpret the literature that is entered into the ERIC data base. This paper 
Should be of particular interest to adult education administrators, state agency staff, graduate 
students, and faculty in aault education. aiciuudi« 

The profession is indebted to Gordon G. Darkenwald for his scholarship in the preparation 
o this paper. Recognition is also due Donald W. Mocker, University of Missouri-Kansas City- 
Lloyd R Longnion. East Cooperative Learning Center. New Braunfels. Texas; and Nina Selz the 
National Center for Research in Vocational Education, for their critical review of the manuscript 
of the paper prior to its final revision and publication. Susan Imel. Assistant Director at th- ERIC 
Clearinghouse on Adult. Career, and Vocational Education, coordinated the publication's 
development. 
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INTRODUCTION 



Retaining adults in educational programs is a major challenge for adult educators For the 
most part, however, the problem has been cast in limited terms. Insteafo aS wTat can 2e 
done to prevent dropouts or enhance retention, almost all the research and writing on this tooic 
has been restricted to examining who drops out and why. Although this lUeratr oSrf^^^^^^ 
ennanc.ng retention, it is incomplete, for it fails to address how adult edSrs Ln dSio^^^ 
implement superior programs so that retention can be relegated to a mtor lo^^^^^^^^^ 

The literature on effective program development and teaching is not within the scodp nf thic 
paper, wh^h instead attempts a synthesis of research and theory directly rel^^^^^^ 
tms'boTf- *° f °P°"^-P«^='=<«"« phenomenon. In discussing h ^ atical mSons~of 
this body of research, an attempt will nevertheless be made to touch briefly on issues of S^ve 
program design and instruction. To set the context for these concluding observations concern no 
S oS°r"pt """^'^^^ *° ''^S'" ''^ nature and signiSce of the' 

^reci^^^^^^^^ T'''' '''''''' ^'"^'"9= principal theoretical 

perspectives, and inally to impose some order on the fragmented knowledge base in this arpa h^, 
outlining a general theoretical model of the dropout-persistence process in'adunducation ' 

The Dropout Problem 

Dropouts are persons who. having enrolled in an adult education course or other leaminn 
activity, and having completed at least one class or comparable activity cease attendanc^^^^ 
haying satisfied their objectives for participation. "Dropout behavior' e^^^^^^ 

bel"'°"' ^° °^ '"^^^^^''^^^ events tLt culminates Tn d?IpoT'"' 

emplliedTorTcHi^np^ h '^^'L"'*'"" ^ dropout is more restrictive than that commonly 
employed by practitioners and researchers. Often adults will stop attending a course when their 
particular learning objectives have been achieved. One person, for exampirmay rnroTin a 
photography course to learn darkroom techniques and another to learn how Ji ^se sophisticated 
cameras. Both, after acquiring the skills they want, may discontinue at^ndance It seems 
Illogical, however, to label them as dropouts. While there has been little o, no resLrch on what 
ZZr." 'P°='^'^Vropouts." the phenomenon is apparently wide prLd Scause such 

hfr" c i'hi ^°"'* '"'^ P''°9''"'^ successfully facilitates this satisfactory outcome 

there is little reason to consider "positive dropout" a problem. ouicome. 

The negative dropout phenomenon, as defined earlier, is a major problem in adult education 
however. ,t is a concern in secondary and postsecondary education as well, but in school and ' 
CO lege settings i{ is generally less pervasive. There are two reasons why dropou tends to be 
particularly endemic to adult education. The first is that participation is usuaMy vo untary rather 
than compulsory or semicompulsory. Adults typically are not required or pressured (e g by 
parents or peers) to participate and maintain participation, and. because there are few o'; no 
sanctions for not doing so. they can easily exercise their option to not paSpateo drop out A 
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second, related reason has to do with the relatively lesser significance for adults of the student 
role and of the ties that connect the adult to the educational program or agency. For a young 
person, dropping out of high schoo^ or college involves a major role shift (usually to one or more 
adult roles such as worker or spouse) and a high risk of diminished social and occupational 
status in the future. For adults, the student role is secondary and dropping out of an educational 
program generally poses no threat to one's social status or occupational mobility. In short, the 
consequences of dropping out are generally more serious for preadults than for adults. 

While participation in adult education is usually voluntary, it is not always so. In some 
circumstances adults are compelled or expected to participate in educational activities and to 
maintain participation. Non-conpliance usually results in negative sanctions. Under these 
conditions "mental dropping out" may occur, but overt dropout behavior is infrequent. Examples 
of such circumstances Include mandatory continuing education for health professionals and 
certain other occupational groups, and some forms of en^ -^loyer-sponsored education and 
training. In certain other circumstances, while participation may not be expected or required, 
dropping out is nevertheless discouraged by other factors. Many adults, for example, receive full 
or partial tuition reimbursement from employers for courses they wish to take at colleges or 
other educational institutions. If they enroll and then drop out they may not be reimbursed. Thus, 
there is a strong financial incentive in such circumstances to continue in attendance. Adults who 
make a commitment to part-time study for a degree or other important credential may also face 
the kinds of sanctions from f jmily. friends, and peer groups that inhibit younger students from 
discontinuing their formal education. 

Dropout from adult education is a serious problem because it entails costs to individual 
dropouts, to adult education agencies, and sometimes to an organization or to society. The term 
cost is used here in its broad sense as any kind of undesirable or negative state of affairs or 
outcome For the individual, dropping out means failure to achieve an educational goal and often 
a contingent goal, such as a job promotion. Other possible costs to the individual include wasted 
time and energy and perhaps feelings of anger, frustration, or personal inadequacy. Further, 
when dropout behavior is due to dissatisfaction with the learning process (such as poor teaching 
or personal sense of ^ilure). it may result in negative attitudes toward adult education and 
failure to participate in education in the future. This. too. can be viewed as a cost to the 
individual When adults drop out from educational activities aimed at acquiring proficiencies in 
important roles such as worker, parent, spouse, or community leader, the cost of failure to 
acquire these proficiencies can extend beyond the individual to the family, community, an 
organization, or society in general. For the adult education agency, the costs of failure to retain 
students can also be high Every dropout from a class or program represents wasted resources 
that could have been used to good effect. Tuition and fee income and sometimes external 
funding can be jeopardized When high dropout rates are due to poor programming or teacning, 
the consequences can be extremely grave for the agency and its personnel. Dissatisfied dropouts 
usually have ties to some group or community that the agency defines as part of its clientele. 
Poor publicity created by dissatisfied dropouts can resull in diminished support from clientele 
groups, lower enrollments, and a tarnished reputation. Finally, teachers and administrators are 
often evaluated (and evaluate themselves) partly on the basis of dropout and attendance rates. 
Thus, in the enrollment-driven economy that characterizes much of adult education, a high 
dropout rate can threaten not only individual jobs and feelings of efficacy but an agency's very 
existence as well. 
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WHO DROPS OUT AND WHY; THE RESEARCH FINDINGS 

mqJm only comprehensive review of adult education dropout research Verner and Davis 
(1 964) Identified thirty studies that had been conducted over a thirty-five-year span Nearlv a.' 

''''T''^"' -^tt^^ds for collect ng'^nd an^^^^^^^^^^ 

data. Two basic designs were employed: comparative and reactional. In the former case 
dropouts are compared to persisters to determine in what respects the two Jroups ^ In the 
latter, dropouts are questioned concerning their reactions to the courL ^ program an^^^^^ ' 
reasons for dropping out. The typical study examined variables in t^orYo re ofThe 7ollowL 
«h mtlT'! t =°.^'°d.7°9^3Phic (e.g.. age. sex. social class); psychological ^e g Anxiety academic 

fre encTof r m?etina's)' FoTth^ "T" Programm'atic (S.'le^Th of cour 

?no!r,,^ Class meetings). For the most part, the findings of these studies were contraH-ctorv 
or inconclusive. Although Verner and Davis (1964. p. 172) noted some trends thev mnrUtriari 

reratidnship'" ' '""'''''"^'^ ^^"^^ *° '^^''^ and extent of the 

Since 1964 tne quality of dropout research has improved and many more studies h;,vP kpph 

!• ""^'f ""^^'"95 are sometimes reported. For example, stronq negative correlations 
(associations between persistence and low income, minority racial status and low o^^^^^^^^^ 
status are mainly spurious. The reason is that adults who have these cha?acteris?ic3 also ter^d to 
be undereduca ed. When educational attainment (schooling) is included S^e e^^^^ 
vanab es in multivariate statistical analyses, the effects of the other variabts (SL^h as income) 
v.r ual y disappear (Anderson and Darkenwald 1979). Finally, research on dropout^^^^^^ 
2; Hpn? T!''^- """^ '''' perspective of the adult student by takin? into account t^e 

s udents definition of the situation and the processes leading to the deS to coXjp n 
discontinue participation. Dropout behavior results from com^p ex. interact nS factors ve? the 

"ompSxity"''" *° '''''' -ited t^caS 

ic nrI^nilo?.r"!S ^f^^^ Summarize the research findings on who drops out and why The review 
IS organized by the types of variables that have been studied, beginning with the general 

pe'clTcS h^^^^ from%r3isi::'and co'ncTuding with 

spec iTic factors that arise from or impinge on the educational process itself The oractical 
implications of the findings, where such i,rplications exist, are briefly noted 

Sociodemographic Factors 

In a recent, selective review of adult education dropout research. Irish (1978) concluded as 
d.d verner and Davis (1964). that the findings concerning the relationship oVsociodemograp^^ 
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variables to dropout behavior v/ere Inconclusive. However, a study published a year later 
(Anderson and Darkenwald 1979) employing a national sample of several thousand adult 
education participants, seems to have resolved most of the confusion. Not only was the sample 
large and representative, but the researchers also controlled for spurious or misleading findings 
through the use of powerful multivariate statistics. The stud/s findings will therefore be given 
particular emphasis, as will Irish's excellent review. 

Most sociodemographic variables were found by Anderson and Darkenwald. as well as by 
others (Knox and Videbeck 1963. Boshier 1973). to be at best only Vveakly related to dropout 
behavior Anderson and Darkenwald concluded that dropouts were slightly more likely to be 
black and slightly less likely to be employed full time. Sex. occupational status, place of 
residence (ri urban, suburban), and most other demographic and social status variables were 
unrelated to persistence in organized adult education. Only two sociodemographic variables 
seem to be of any consequence: age and educational attainment. The Anderson and Darkenwald 
(1979) research confirmed findings reported earlier (e.g.. Boshier 1973. Davis 1961. Dirks 1955. 
Preston 1958) that "older" adults and adults with more formal schooling are less likely to drop' 
out than others. The former finding is less easily explained than the latter because, among other 
things, the positive relationship between age and persistence is reversed when the analysis is 
limited to participants 60 and older (Anderson and Darkenwald 1979). Thus, it appears that 
"older" is best taken to mean mature rather than elderly. While the age effects are difficult to 
interpret, it would be quite surprising if amount of formal education bore no relationship to 
dropout behavior Schooling develops not only skills and abilities important for learning, but also 
positive attitudes toward learning and education that carry over into adult life (Hyman Wright 
and Reed 1975). * 

Although age and educational attainment are statistically significant predictors of dropout 
behavior, their practical significance is slight. At best, these findings might sensitize teachers and 
administrators to the propensity for younger and less educated adults to be "at risk" of dropping 
out This propensity is definitely more pronounced in adult basic education and high school 
completion programs than in other settings (Anderson and Darkenwald 1979). 



Psychological Factors 

As used here, the term psychological factor refers to relatively enduring individual 
characteristics such as intelligence and personality. Situation-specific or transient individual 
attributes, such as reasons for participating in adult education, will be discussed later. 

Little, if any. research has examined the relationship of intelligence to dropout behavior, 
although a number of studies have used related measures of general ability or academic 
aptitude Irish (1978). after reviewing nine such studies, concluded that there was little evidence 
that dropouts and persisters differ on measures of ability. She noted, however, as have other 
researchers, a study by Zahn (1964) which suggests that ability may interact with other factors to 
affect dropout behavior. Zahn found that low-ability adults were more likely than those of high 
ability to drop out from credit extension courses, but less likely to drop out from similar 
noncredit courses She concluded (Zahn 1964. p. 40) that "something occurs in the credit classes 
to retain high-ability students and in noncredit classes to retain low-ability students." What 
occurs, she suggested, may relate to different effects on low- and high-ability students of grades 
and examinations in credit classs and to a tendency of professors in noncredit classes to lower 
standards because of the noncredit nature of the course and/or to retain low-ability students. It 
seems, then, that where ability is closely linked to performance or sucess in an adult education 
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"''"^ ^° ""•'"^ ^° persistence. Dropout research on colleae 
siuaents supports ims common-sense proposition (Tinto 1975). 

Few researchers have examined the relationship of personality or psychological adjustment 
a hlah trhnoT^n'^Tr' 1969) found that d opTu Tom 

Lh^ c.'?.?°L '""'■''^ P«^s's<ers on the "Personal Adjustment" 

and Social Adjustment" scales of the California Test of Personality. Wilson (1973) Sng a 

r^!^l M.? p p^h"* '1° ^'"^••^""s between dropouts and persisters using ti^,e Adfective 
Check List. Perhaps the most interesting findings are those reported by Schalres (1966) who 

P efererelcal^S^^^^^ ^^'"^^^^ Edwards Perso al* 

preference Scale. Scharles found that male persisters had a higher need for affiliation than malf 

H H ri'n ' ' f'^^^'^ P«^='^"<«^s had a higher ned for basemenUhan 

moreTp HV °'t°H''' 5"' 1'°""' "^^'^ achievement. For this population, then, dropouts lire 
more self-directed and achievement-oriented than persisters. 

littiP^n'thr TVr"^ '"^^'^^ *° psychological variables have yielded 

little n the way of firm generalizations or conclusions. They suggest however that coqnmve 
ab.ht.es and personality traits may interact with other variables (such as the nature of the 
learnmg experience) to affect learner persistence. Psychological measur S especial of ability 
would seem to be important to include in future dropout research to guage their etfects in 

rpXh T'' °' P^^^*'^^'- '^^"^^ obvious.'implic Uon of he 

1!pi ^ " ^^'^ '"^'-ability students nay be at risk of dropping out where a Sy is 

closely linked to success or performance in learning. ^ 

External Situational Factors 

«it...«nn'rr" ""■'"'"'l^''' ^^^^ characterize or affect an individual's social-environmental 
s^tuatK)n at a given point in time. They are external in the sense that they are not directly "dated 
to .nd.v,dual characteristics or to the teaching-learning process. Examples include il ness 
rnoving away overtime work, transportation difficulties, bad weather, and lack of time due to 
family obligations. Reactional studies-those that query dropouts concerning thLrTeasons for 
dropping out-ge.nerally conclude that these factors are of great significance In a typical 
reactional study of 306 dropouts from an adult basic education program (ABE (Moss and 
Richardson 1967). it was reported that the two major reasons for discontinuing attendance were 
change of residence and interference with work activities. There is reason to believe, however 
hat respondents in such studies often give misleading answers. As Boshier noted (1973 p 261) 

inaS'tSe i^f /"T"' "^'''T. '^^^ ''''' ^^°P-^= inclined to dweN on one ^ 

incident, the last of a long series of dissatisfactions, and are defensive in telling the truth A 

participants self-concept can also more easily accommodate a non-course reason for dropouV 
"fhose To di'Jnnr' '"'T .^''^^' Davis (1964. p. 172) noted the apparent paradoxTit 
nS?m 7*^° ' '^••'^'C'" the school more often than blame it for their quitting." Irish 

( 978). n eviewing several reactional studies, reached a similar conclusion. In one of those 
studies (Alam and Wright 1969). 60 percent of the night school dropouts who we?e interv°ewed 

of Ihe'S^i °nif °f ''"' ""^ ""^^'^^^^ *° ^■'^^ ^^t^""' however, only oneTurth 

of the total sample of persisters and dropouts believed that others dropped out for nor.school 
reasons The point is not that situational factors are unrelated to dropout behavior-^^thiy 

.nl n hpr^'"; T^} '''^'* ^^"^ '^h-'d care problems, illness in the family, 

and other external situational variables are best seen as contributing to dropout rather than 
directly causing it. In technical terms, these situational factors interact with other factors such 
as poor teaching to promote attrition. Put less technically, one might be willing for various 
reasons to tolerate a boring teacher, but to do so with two sick children and a bad headcold may 
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simply be asking too much. There is, nonetheless, evidence that work schedules, child care, 
transportation problems, and other situational factors have a particularly adverse impact on 
economically and educationally disadvantaged adults enrolled in ABE and high school 
completion programs (Mezirow, Darkenwald, and Knox 1975). As Irish (1978, p. 29) observed, 
*'one could speculate that for these students, a lack of scarce resources may limit their options 
and make their participation in educational activities more dependent on these outside factors." 

Situational variables are of limited practical importance because, for the most part, they are 
beyond the control of teachers and administrators. Illness, job changes, and the like are pretty 
much random or unpredictable events. 



Program Context Factors 

Unlike the situational factors just discussed, program context factors can be controlled by 
adult educators and thus are potentially important for enhancing retention in adult education 
programs. Context variables are administrative or organizational properties of educational 
programs, such as frequency and length of class meetings, class size, provision of support 
services, and the like. It seems useful to distinguish these variables from the more immediate 
factors that arise from or impinge on the teaching-learning process itself. 

The common-sense belief thai number of course sessions is directjy related to dropout rates 
is supported by research. Anderson and Darkenwald (1979) found a significant negative 
association between number of weeks scheduled and persistence. This was true even with twenty 
other variables statistically controlled. Similarly, a statewide study in Wisconsin found that 
dropout rates were lower in courses meeting for fewer than twenty sessions (Wisconsin State 
Board 1969). Frequency of meetings (in contrast to total number) has also been shown to affect 
dropout rates. Less frequent meetings (e.g., once a week or biweekly) are associated with higher 
persistence rates (Verner and Davis 1964). The findings for class size are mixed, although 
Boshier (1973, p. 266), in a study of 2,436 New Zealand participants in noncredit courses, 
reported lower dropout rates in classes with nine or fewer students. Other potentially importani 
programmatic variables, such as the comfort or "adultness" of the physical environment, and 
availability of support services, such as counseling and child care, have been neglected by 
researchers. 

These findings, although sketchy, have at least some practical implications for increasing 
retention in adult education programs. Time is a scarce and valuable resource for most adults, 
like fees or tuition it must be considered a cost of participation. Time per session or even total 
course time may be less important than how time is scheduled. Whether a class meeting is an 
hour or three hours is probably of less importance for most adults than the disruption of daily 
routine caused by frequent meetings. Thus, less frequent meetings, even if longer in duration, 
would probably facilitate retention in most adult education programs. Another alternative is to 
schedule large blocks of time— a day or two or a weekend— on the assumption that one big 
disruption is more manageable for many adults than a drawn-out series of little ones. 



Teaching-Learning Factors 

Teaching-learning factors are those variables that arise from or directly and immediately 
influence the teaching-learning process. They include learner and teacher expectations, 
motivations, and overt behaviors; classroom climate and interaction patterns, and numerous 
other variables that characterize the teaching-learning transaction. The research suggests that 
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these factors are far more important than others in accounting for dropout from adult education 
(Anderson and Darkenwald 1979. Boshier 1973. Irish 1978. Verner and Davis lL) lriabS 
connec ed with the teaching-learning process are of considerable practical importance becalm 
rX'tinV'p " K^'f concerned with enhandng student 

hv Hil^rr' .'^^'^^^ ^° '^"'^^"^ 9°"" ""'^ expectations will be considered first, followed 
by studies that emphasize teacher behavior in relation to dropout. 

with^^h-Hplrnornf °' organized learning activity is relevant to. or congruent 
rrf;.orP ill ? objectives is probably the major determinant of persistence. Students 

are more likely to persist when they have clear or concrete goals, when their goals or 
expectations are capable of being satisfied by a particular educational experience, and when 
they perceive the learning experience to be instrumental in helping them satisfy their needs or 
objectives (Insh. 1978). Studies of attrition from high school completion and human resource 
hinh c^h^'';^''^"''. "'^'^^^ ^^^^^ assertions. Londoner (1972. p. 185) found that persisters in a 

nT^ Iw? h""""^ f Tf^"" ^^"'^^'^ ^° '^^^ 3 '^'9'^ diploma" as an important 

goal while dropouts tended to assign more importance to less immediate and realistic goals 
such as increase ones earning capacity." Similarly. Lewis et al. (1971) found that participants in 
a human resource training program initially expected that the training would help theri oE 

aocS'obs'tZl^''''"^'''^ ''''' ^'^^^ '""^ ^^^'"'"9 *°"'d "°t automatically lead o 

gooa jobs, they dropped out. The lesson seems to be that when learners expect too much or 
something else, or when the educational program delivers too little or "something else " the 
likelihood of dissatisfaction and therefore dropout is high. 

Oddly, few studies have examined the relationship between teacher behavior in the 

t'h«f.or°rir2 f^l^"^ '^.^^ '^"'^'^^ ^^^^ '^^^^ =° suggestive. An investigation 

qfifi??.n? T f'"^' ^'^'^ '^^°P°"^ ^^'^'l defense education courses (Davis 

teaclrs Hirnn?t°?i^^t°?! ^'9"'^"=^"^ ^'"ding: dropouts more often than persisters reported that 
teachers d d not talk to them as equals. Lam and Wong (1974) conducted a study of attendance 

J^tin r';°H "r"' ^'"^'^ Chinese UniversitJ of Hong Kong 

interestingly, student perceptions of this teacher's behavior varied markedly. Students who 

El^oortef th^th^ "approachable" did. however, attend class more regularly, as did students who 
reported that the course's content met with their expectations; that they were able to understand 
or follow the course"; that they had opportunities to clarify their doubts or take part in 
ppT33-136)^"'^ ^"^^ ^"^^ """'^ ""^^^^^"^ ''^^"^"^ "^'^^ instructor" (Lam and Wong 1974. 

Whether or not a teacher has professional training (Verner and Davis 1964) or emolovs 
certain teaching methods, such as lecturing (Anderson and Darkenwald 1979) seJms to have 
httle impact on dropout rates. However, the relevance or significance for the learners of what is 
taught seerns to be closely linked to ottrition. A study based on a national sample o7abE 

orfmS of k[^? h'!/°''^""''''' '^''^ ^"""'^ ^'^^^ '"^^^ °^ Classes composed 

pnrnanly of black adults reported lower dropout rates than did white teachers of such cesses 

on the -^onTradft o^^^ ''''^ '''''''' ^° ^'^^^ 9reater emphasis than whi es 

COD ina STp n »n' I '"f ' ""^l' °^ ""'^ ^^^''^ education, racial heritage, and 

cop ng skills (e.g.. applying for a job. obtaining legal assistance). When the teacher's race was 

variSn in'n' """T' °' ""°"^L^ditional subject emphasis" it became clear that mo o? he 

H tH r M 1°^°"^ accounted for by subject matter emphasis. Thus teachers 

whether black or white who were sensitive and responsive to the needs'of black inner-cUy 
adults were more hkely than other teachers to retain these adults in their classes Other s Lies 

eeJs or oTals and w^^^^ ''^^"^^^ ^^"'^ ^^"dents reporf a the' 

needs or goals and what their teachers perceive as the students' needs or goals This kiid of 
incongruence is almost certain to result in dissatisfaction and dropout. 
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Satisfaction 



As the preceding overview of the research suggests, there are many reasons why adults may 
be dissatisfied with a course or other organized learning activity. It may not be meeting their 
needs, they may experience difficulties with learning, they may find fault with the teacher, or 
classes may be scheduled at an inconvenient time or meet too frequently. The specific reasons 
and combinations of reasons are almost limitless. While dissatisfaction in most cases results from 
more than one factor, dropouts are much more critical than persisters of the quality and 
effectiveness of teachers, courses, and programs (Boshier 1973, Irish 1978, Verner and Davis 
1964). Satisfaction, therefore, seems to be mainly determined by factors subject to the control of 
adult educators. Not surprisingly, course satisfaction is the best single predictor of dropout from 
adult education. Like other single predictors, however, it explains only a small portion of 
whatever it is that determines dropout behavior (Anderson and Darkenwald 1979, p. 27). Thus, 
while the best predictor, it is not a very potent one. 



THEORETICAL PERSPECTIVES ON DROPOUT AND RETENTION 



While the findings reviewed previously are of some value to researchers and practitioners 
they do not provide an integrated perspective on the dropout-retention problem. Adult educators 
cannot adequately understand or control dropout behavior without coherent theoretical 
conceptualizations or models. 

In the following pages the principal theoretical perspectives are reviewed and critiqued 
Hopefully, by stepping back from the welter of fragmentary research findings and focusing on 
general concepts and models, the broad and significant outlines of the dropout process wi'l 
become clearer. Boshier's (1973) congruence model will be discussed first, followed by 
Rubenson and Hoghielm's (1978) expectancy-valence theory. Irish's (1978) reinforcement of 
attendance model, and the cost-benefit approach described by Tinto (1975) 



The Congruence Model 

Boshier's congruence model of adult education participation and dropout purports to take 
into account the interaction between internal psychological and external environmental variables 
(1973. p. 256). The rationale underpinning this model is extremely complex; therefore only Us 
basic outlines will be presented. The notion of congruence is used by Boshier in two somewhat 
different ways. Intraself congruence is basically a function of psychological adjustment "Growth- 
motivated or self-actualizing adults manifest intraself congruence, while "deficiency motivated " 
other-directed, and neurotic adults are characterized by intraself incongruence This latter 
condition is purportedly associated with lower social class status. Boshier hypothesizes but 
presents no evidence to support the proposition, that intra-self incongruence leads to self-other 
incongruence (specifically incongruence between self and other students and self and teacher) 
and that self-other incongruence, in combination with social, psychological and 
subenv, onmental (e.g.. classroom) variables leads to dropout. In short "the model asserts that 
congruence both within the participant and between the participant and his educational 
environment determines. . .dropout/ persistence" (Boshier 1973. p. 256). While failing to establish 
a causal link between intraself incongruence and self-other incongruence. Boshier has presented 
convincing evidence that measures of self-ideal-self, self-teacher, and self-other student 
incongruence correlate fairly strongly with dropout behavior. These measures were calculated on 
he basis of semantic differential scales that required respondents to rate the extent to which 
they and others were, for example, stimulating, warm, organized, and sociable. 

A basic problem with Boshier's model (or at least his data) is that incongruence as he 
himself suggests (p. 269). may merely measure dissatisfaction with self, teacher, and other 
students rather than "psychological distance" between the participants' self-concepts and their 
concepts of teacher, other students, and ideal self. Another problem is that while the model 
asserts that congruence interacts with other, external variables to determine dropout these 
variables are not specified and only the individual psychological variable of congruence has been 
tested. Nonetheless. Boshier's concept of congruence is an important contribution to our 
understanding of dropout behavior. 
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Expectancy-Valence Model 



The Swedish researchers Rubenson and Hoghielm (1978) adapted expectancy-valence 
theory to explain and predict dropout from adult education. The theory assumes that a person's 
choice of activities results from both the 'Value he attaches to the result of his actions and of his 
expectations of being able to carry out the action in question" (Borgstrom 1980. p. 118). The 
basic model can be depicted as follows: 



Valence: extent to which 
individual regards a course 
as a fruitful means of 
satisfying perceived needs 

Expectancy: extent to which 
individual believes self 
capable of completing or 
coping with course 



Force 

(The strength of this 
force determines if 
individual completes or 
or drops course.) 



Put simply, expectancy-valence theory asserts that learners will persist if they perceive a 
specific course or learning activity as satisfying an important need (positive valence) and if they 
expect to be able to complete or cope with the course or learning activity in question (positive 
expectancy). If expectancy and valence are both highly positive, one would predict persistence. 
If both are low. or one has a value of zero, then dropout would be predicted. While highly 
abstract, this model at least recognizes the importance of barriers (whether internal or external) 
in accounting for dropout. A course may be highly valued, but if one encounters difficulties with 
learning or regular attendance (examples of expectancy factors), then persistence becomes 
problematical. The model is deficient, however, in that it fails to specify the factors that influence 
valence and expectancy. The Swedish researchers have yet to present data to support the 
model's validity. 



Reinforcement of Attendance Model 

Irish (1978) employed reinforcement theory and the functional analysis of behavior in 
developing an instrument to predict dropout from evening classes in business education 
subjects. A great deal of effort was required to identify potential reinforcers of attendance, their 
importance, and their actual or estimated frequency of occurrence. Three sets of reinforcers 
v^ere identified: those that may take place in the classroom (ten items): those that may take place 
while the student is attending the class but outside the classroom (fifteen items), and those that 
may take place on the job as the result of skills acquired in the class (nine items). Total 
reinforcement was determined for each subject by multiplying importance and frequency of 
occurrence ratings for each of the 34 reinforcers and summing the results. Those students who 
experienced greater positive reinforcement did. in fact, tend to persist. Irish was able to develop 
a prediction equation that correctly identified subject status (persister or dropout) in 72.3 percent 
ot the cases. 

In addition to conceptual simplicity, Irish's model has the virtue of including three major 
classes of variables, reinforcers that occur in the classroom, outside the classroom concurrently 
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S?S ^ 3"^"='Pa<ed reinforcers such as goals, expectations, or benefits. 
Significantly, the m-class reinforcers seemed to be better predictors of dropout and persistence 
han the out-of-class or anticipated reinforcers. The model's simplicity, however is aW maTor 
faMing. Reinforcement theory may be useful in predicting behaviSr. bu it fail to provfde 
mS'lh';'H'"''°"H °^ '^^^ ^° behavior. In'fLcUrish-s 

oth^'mX^c^srse^^^^^^^^^^^^^ °^ ^^^^^^ ^ ^° -^ent might the 



Cost-Benefit Model 

costISeS?Sv Hi.'lMrH"' °^.^°"«9« dropout. Tinto acknowledged its close connection to 

frfrr^'^nf'!'^ °^ cost-benefit analysis, individual decisions with regard to any 

form of activity can be analyzed in terms of the perceived costs and benefits of that 
activity relative to those perceived in alternative activities. Given the notion that costs and 

ft'In f r ?1 "'"'^^ as well as economfc 

fac ors. this theory states that individuals will direct their energies toward that activity 
Jhat IS perceived to maximize the ratio of benefits to costs over a given time perspective 
With regard to staying in college, this perspective argues that a person will tend to 
Tnern l*""^ he perceives that an alternative form of investment of time, 
energies, and resources will yield greater benefits, relative to costs, over time than will 
staying m college. (1975. p. 97) 

nf hi!! ""'^^"'f''^ individuals' calculations of costs versus benefits influence many aspects 
mIS T • "'^'"^ °^ ^'^"'^ education. But this does not say too much 

rlZnrT '^V^^'!'^ and benefits and why and how they affect specmc 

behav ors. such as dropping out of adult education. All the models discussed above have 
dentified some cost-benefit concepts relevant to dropout behavior: congruence or fit beLen 
the learner and the educational environment; expectancy and valence: and reinforcemerb^^^^ 
positive and negative, of class attendance. But these models are incomplete rep°esen^ations of 

IducaTon " ''"'"''^ '''' d'ropourbehavio in t 
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TOWARD A SYNTHESIS OF THEORY AND RESEARCH FINDINGS 



It IS not possible here to describe in detail a more complete model of persistence and 
dropout in adult education. What can be done is to build on the research findings and theoretical 
insights reviewed earlier to sketch a more encompassing conception of the important variables 
and their interrelationships. Complete justifications or explanations will not be p.-ovided for every 
assertion made. For the most part, the evidence or logic for them has already been discussed. 

It is necessary first to eliminate classes of variables that have little predictive or explanatory 
power. Sociodemographic characteristics of students and teachers meet this criterion While age 
educational attainment, occupational status, and other social status variables are relevant to 
explaining participation in adult education (Darkenwald 1980; Darkenwald and Merriam. in 
press), they are not as useful in explaining dropout. Similarly, such teacher characteristics as 
training, age, sex, and social class can also be eliminated. Psychological attributes of both 
learners and teachers having to do with personality and adjustment likewise exhibit limited 
discriminatory power and can probably be ignored. 

The important variables seem to be these: 

(1) Individual factors of motivation, ability, and self-confidence; 

(2) Social-environmental forces that can facilitate or inhibit persistence, namely— 

(a) impersonal or situational reinforcers (both positive and negative) such as illness, class 
schedule, and availability of transportation, and 

(b) social-interpersonal reinforcers. such as encouragement from spouse, children, and 
peer and reference groups; 

(3) Individual expectations of the learning experience, particularly in regard to outcomes or 
benefits, ability to cope successfully with the learning process, teacher beha'-ior. such as 
appropriateness, competence, and supportiveness. and the behavior of other students; 

(4) The characteristics of the learning experience itself, particularly in relation to initial 
expectations concerning teacher and other-student beha' "le effectiveness and 
enjoyability of the teaching-learning process, and the extern to which desired outcomes 
are facilitated; 

(5) Ongoing, individual evaluation of the learning experience, again based largely on initial 
expectations and the extent to which reality is perceived as congruent or incongruent 
with these expectations; 

(6) Satisfaction with the learning experience, which is determined principally by how 
individuals, at a given point in time, evaluate it in relation to their expectations. 
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The classes of variables just enumerated imply certain interrelationships among them as well 
as a crude causal sequence based primarily on the order of events over time. It Is appropriate to 
conclude this discussion by making these interrelationships explicit. In the interest of clarity and 
succinctness, the dynamic or process aspects of the model will be discussed only in their 
broadest outlines. 

Since initial individual characteristics precede in time all other variables, the model implies 
that initial motivation, self-confidence as a learner, and relevant abilities directly affect both 
expectations of the learning experience and the actual experience itself. 

The actual learning experience is also affected by the individual's external environment 
Specifically, impersonal situational reinforcers. such as work schedule and availability of 
transportation, can affect attendance and performance and probably strength of motivation and 
satisfaction as well Social-interpersonal reinforcers. such as encouragment or discouragement 
from family or peer groups, operate in a similar fashion to affect the learning experience, 
individual motivation, and satisfaction. 

The actual learning experience, or. more accurately, how it is perceived, m turn affects the 
individual's continuing evaluation of it. To the extent that the learning experience is evaluated as 
congruent with initial expectations of it (or perhaps with revised expectations), satisfaction is 
likely to be high. Conversely, incongruence between initial expectations and the individual's 
perception of the learning experience will probably contribute to dissatisfaction. Finally, 
satisfaction or dissatisfaction, as it develops cumulatively over time, leads either to persistence or 
dropout. 

This model, of course, is general Whether it is z more useful representation of reality than 
earlier conceptualizations is debatable Despite many ambiguities, it does at least include several 
classes of relevant variables, highlight the interaction of individual and social-environmental 
factors, address the process or dynamic aspects of persistence and dropout, and suggest 
possible causal links that can be tested in future research. If it helps the reader gain a better 
understanding of dropout and retention in adult education, it will have served its purpose. 
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IMPLICATIONS FOn RETAINING ADULT STUDENTS 



Strangely, it appears that there has been no experimentation focused on retaining adults in 
educational programs. It is therefore necessary to speculate, on the basis of dropout research 
what steps might be taken, or variables manipulated, to enhance retention. Since dropout 
research suggests that the most important variables in accounting for dropout from adult 
education are those over which the teacher has the most control, i.e., teaching-learning variables 
then ft follows that retention can be enhanced through careful attention to adult education 
principles in program planning. Some practical implications in this regard have been noted in the 
foregoing review of research and theory. These implications will be expanded below in general 
guidelines for promoting student retention derived from the dropout-persistence model just 
described and from a number of additional sources. The guidelines suggest that to retain adults 
learning experiences should be designed that; 

• Addrese real needs 

• Create a supportive learning environment 

• Minimize environmental problems and barriers 

• Communicate course content and expectations accurately 

• Follow-up potential dropouts 

• Evaluate to identify and correct potential problems contributing to dropout rates 



Addressing Real Needs 

Above all else, adults expect that a course, workshop, or other educational activity will 
benefit them in specific ways: they expect, in short, that it will meet their needs. As Beder (1980) 
has pointed out. needs assessment, while often difficult, is nonetheless absolutely necessary in 
adult education. Programs that do not assess and address adult needs and interests almost 
always have high dropout rates. A notorious and documented example is Sweden's municipal 
adult education program, called Komvux, which is essentially a secondary school program for 
adults. Komvux is extremely formal ana rigid, following exactly the prescribed curriculum, 
complete with detailed course syllabi, that is mandated in Sweden for adolescent students. Even 
the teachers and facilities are the same. However, while "Komvux courses offer formal 
qualifications and are geared to the same curricula as youth education . . .the participants. . .are 
seldom bent on acquiring formal educational qualifications. The majority are studying in order to 
improve their general education. Other powerful motives are those of satisfying one's educational 
interests and meeting more people" (Borgstrom 1980). Not surprisingly, most Komvux students 
are dissatisfied with what they are getting. The average dropout rate per term for the various 
courses is 69 percent (Borgstrom 1980, p. 116). 
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Komvux may be an extreme example, but it serves to illustrate the all-important truth that 
adults need not and usually will not tolerate educational programs that fail to meet their needs. 
In other words, there must be congruence between what the program provides and what adult 
students need and want. For a fuller discussion of this point and additional examples, see 
Beder's (1980) analysis of marketii^g principles applied to adult education program development. 



Creating a Supportive Learning Environment 

Most adults expect a supportive and flexible learning environment in which they are treated 
by the teacher as equals and social relations are comfortable rather than tense or competitive. 
Undereducated adults, and those who return to the classroom after a long hiatus, often lack self- 
confidence and may even experience considerable anxiety. Teachers should be sensitive to these 
fears and doubts and make every effort, particularly at the first meeting, to allay them. Rusty 
study skills can be a problem too. Teachers should not assume that all adults can use the library 
effectively or fully grasp the meaning of academic terminology such as bibliography or term 
paper. It is also important for teachers to be aware of the value (i.e.. scarcity) of time for adults, 
it IS a resource not to be expended unless necessary. Finally, teachers should adapt instruction 
as much as possible to accommodate students' particular needs, goals, and abilities, let students 
know what is expected of them and what they can expect in turn, and provide frequent feedback 
OP student performance in a sensitive, constructive manner. These observations may seem like 
common sense, but in practice they are widely ignored or violated. Many teachers of adults are 
not professional educators, and those who are seldom have training in adult education. Adult 
education administrators must give higher priority to staff development if they wish to improve 
teacher performance and thereby student retention. 



Minimizing Problems and Barriers 

Program developers and administrators can do a great deal to counteract negative 
environmental reinforcers Accessibility, flexibility, convenience, efficiency, and sensitivity are 
particularly germane in this regard. The role of student is a seconc" ry one tor adults. If it 
interferes too much with other, primary roles and responsibilities, inost adults will feel compelled 
to drop out The importance of minimizing disruption of daily routine has already been noted. 
Accessible learning sites, convenient scheduling, and even the provision of child care or 
transportation services may be necessary to enhance student retention. Important support 
services, such as counseling, should be available on a convenient basis. While lack of time, 
inconvenience, and other such frustratio is are not the principal causes of dropout, there is no 
question that such negative reinforcers contribute to the problem. 



Communicating Accurately 

A simple and direct way to reduce incongruence between expectations and program reality— 
and therefore to reduce dropout— is to communicate clearly and candidly what the reality is. In 
part, this means adhering to the maxim "don't promise more than you can deliver." It also means 
letting students know, both in promotional materials and in the classroom, what is expected or 
required of them to profit from the course or program in question. There is convincing evidence 
that most adult students are unaware of the commitments required of them and the problems 
they ^re likely to encounter in attending classes part-time (Smith 1979). Related to this issue is 
the practice of enrolling unprepared students in courses or programs where specific 
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qualifications or abilities are necessary for success. Obviously, as the experience of the British 

to drop out^ If the adult education agency is unable or unwilling to remediate severe defici-nc-es 
or to exclude unprepared students, it should inform such students that they may encounter 
problems and give the reasons for such an assessment 



Followl.ig-Up 



As a last resort, adult educators can and often do identify potential dropouts and try to 
encourage their continued attendance (Mezirow. Darkenwald. and Knox 1975). Irregular 
attendance especially absence from two or more consecutive classes, is symptomatic of 
.InllT uf f ^ '^'^'"^'^ '^"''^'"^ ^^^'^^^^^ °^ counselors. Occasionally, an absent 
.^^,tlr H f ' V"'^ '^"^ ''''' ^ °' communication, but in many 

instances the teacher or a counselor may have to contact the potential dropout directly 



Evaluating 



.t need hardly be said that if a class or program is experiencing higher-than-expectec 
dropout rates, evaluation is necessary to identify and correct the problem. O'ten simply 
observing and conferring with the teacher is sufficient to reso've the difficulty In other cases 
ZZV n P;;°5'7.'s.«"despread or chronic, a more formal and comprehensive evaluation effort 

droDout H?ff«fn Lt n'"''^ '° '^r'? ' '^'^"^ ^^^"^'^'"a monitoring attendance and 
dropout data so that problems can be identified and dealt with as quickly as possible. 

nrrnHV^"'^"? to conclude with the injunction: "Assess needs accurately and deliver a good 
program and retention will take care of itself." It is almost, but not quite, as simple-and as 
complicated— as that. i- ao 
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CONCLUSION 



rnn^ZnL i '"'''^'■'^ ^"'^ ^^^"'"^ ' ""'^^^'^ ^^'"^ ^=3" °"er some guidance to educators 

Sr^ZTn )^'^1^,^"^3"^'"9 --etention of adult students, it is insufficiently comprehensive to be of 
much he p ,n situations where the dropout problem is severe. As implied above retention is 
principally determined by how well adult educators assess needs and design, im^nt and 
evaluate learning experiences for adults. There are. in other words, no panaceas noSstitutes 
for professional competence. To address fully the topic of this paper, one wou^ KLe to set fo.lh 
^^'S^^^r °' assessment.;^ogram design, te^hi^g^nd " 

profeS^^ratr^hoT^^^^^^^^^^^ 

Bas. N8W Directions for Continuing Education series. The volumes particurarrelevant to 
retaining adults in educational programs are as follows: reievani lo 

Alan B _ Knox, ed Assessing the Impact of Continuing Education. New Directions for Continuing 
bducation No. 3. San Francisco: Jossey Bass, 1979. 

Alan B. Knox. ed. Teaching Adults Effectively. New Directions for Continuing Education No 6 
San Francisco: Jossey-Bass, 1980. 

Floyd Pennington, ^6. Assessing Educational Needs of Adults. New Directions for Continuing 
bducation No. 7. San Francisco: Jossey-Bass, 1980. 

Gordon Darkenwald and Gordon Larson, eds. Reaching Hard-to-Reach Adults. New Directions for 
Continuing Education No. 8. San Francisco: Jossey-Bass, 1980. 
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